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INTRODUCTION 



T he Henry Goldman colleftion is one of the best American private colleAions, and, although 
it is not so very extensive and was originated later than most of the other noted colle£lions, 
it comprises subjects which differ widely from one another, such as Greek art, Gothic, Italian 
Renaissance, and Dutch Baroque. Our eyes stray from a statue in the style of Praxiteles to a 
masterpiece of French art of the Middle Ages; a Holbein hangs beside a Titian; bronze statuettes 
of Benvenuto Cellini and Giovanni da Bologna harmonize with the paintings of Gentile da Fabriano 
and Masolino. Such seemingly great extremes as Donatello and Rembrandt, Andrea della Robbia 
and Van Dyck, Jacopo della Quercia and Rubens meet in this colleAion, in which the works of 
various periods and schools have become united in such a splendid whole. All these works belong 
to the uppermost sphere of art, which soars above all time, and were created in an atmosphere of 
the same sublime spirit. 

The origin of this collection .shows what can be done in a comparatively short time, if the 
collector has an understanding for quality and utilizes the best traditions in American collecting. 
The great collectors of the last generation, such as Morgan, Widener, Frick, and Altman, achieved 
very much in their endeavor to unite masterpieces of all periods and schools, and in the thought 
that only the best harmonizes with the best. Mr. Goldman did not pursue the same path that some 
of these collectors followed before they began to colleCt on a big scale. He did not begin by buying 
pictures of the Barbizon school, or the French and English masters of the eighteenth century, and 
then attain an understanding of the earlier schools of Renaissance and Gothic, as other collectors 
have done; indeed, many of the American collectors have not gone any further. It is remarkable 
that the first pifture which Mr. Goldman purchased was a painting by Rembrandt, and not one 
of the earlier portraits of the thirties with which so many of the American collectors are satisfied ; 
not even one of the middle period, beyond which even H. O. Havemey er, the earliest great Rembrandt 
collciftor in America, would not have thought of going; but a creation of the later great period, in 
which the artist disclosed the inmost secrets of his soul. A collector who begins with a masterpiece 
which plays upon the intelligence is not likely to find his way back to the decorative works of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Such a colledor will turn rather to the deeper and more 
serious works of earlier art and their sources. Thus this Rembrandt was followed by other great 
masterpieces of Dutch and Flemish art, Frans Hals, Rubens, and Van Dyck, and then the masters 
of the Renaissance, north and south of the Alps, with their great predecessors. The fact that Mr. 
Goldman purchased the Greek marble head and the Rubens shows that he was not influenced by 
the dictates of fashion, as are so many of our noted collectors. As yet, Greek art has been intro- 
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duccd into very few great American private collections, and because of certain unjust prejudices 
the original and powerful art of Rubens has also found closed doors. 

In the interests of science and collecting Mr. Goldman is to be thanked for having decided to 
issue a publication Worthy of his art treasures. Art scholars, who are inclined to specialize and 
thus to overestimate schools, masters, and periods, will have an opportunity of correcting their stand- 
ards in judging art, as here they will have the great artists for comparison. Colledors, when 
^ ^ *^®^8b the catalogue, will realize that it is only by exercising great self-control, as regards 
t e inc ination to busy one s self with unimportant and secondary matters, that true success is attained. 



I 



PAINTINGS 



G iotto in the South and Jan van Eyck in the North were the beginners of the more recent 
manner of painting. « As it was Mr. Goldman’s endeavor to secure the highest examples 
of art for his colle&ion, he would wish to have the spirit of these two great masters repre- 
sented. It is almost impossible to obtain works by these masters themselves. Mr. Goldman, 
however, came as near to this as possible when he bought the “Madonna” ascribed to Bernardo 
Daddi, who is close to Giotto in his work, and the “Adoration of the Child,” by Petrus Christus, 
Jan van Eyck’s best pupil. 

This early “Madonna” is so closely related to the works of Giotto that one who is not a 
professional would immediately think of the master himself, and even experts are inclined to 
maintain that the picture is by Giotto. It is here that we breathe the spirit of the great and 
monumental religious art of Giotto, which originated in the revival of religion by Francis of Assisi 
at the end of the thirteenth century. The heavy massive forms of the Mother and Child are those 
of the Madonna compositions of Giotto, and represent the new ideal of physical beauty which 
succeeded the flat Byzantine manner. It is only the almond-shaped eyes and the sweeping ges- 
ture of the Child’s outstretched hand, as well as the elderly look of the Child, which show the 
Byzantine influence which Giotto received from Cimabue. In spite of the fact that this art is so 
corporeal and so heavy, it has not become so realistic that it has lost its religious meaning. It is 
filled with that sublime transcendental feeling which is so characteristic of medieval art, for Giotto 
is the intellectual representative of the Middle Ages, although the beginning of the Renaissance 
can be seen in his strong individualism and his feeling for realism. 

We are, however, far from the Renaissance here. This is indicated by the two fine paintings by 
Gentile da Fabriano and Masolino, both of which show Italian Gothic at its height, and which 
were created nearly a hundred years later than the one in the style of Giotto. Both the “Madonna” 
and the “Annunciation” were painted about 1420. Gentile (Michelangelo says this is the proper * 
name for him) is the most important master of the transition period between the Gothic and the 
Renaissance in Umbria. Not only here but also in the whole of central and northern Italy, especially 
Venice, he had a decided influence on the development of painting. His delicate feeling and his 
exquisite soft lines and colors, which seem to have transplanted the spirit of French Gothic art to 
Italy, are shown best in Mr. Goldman’s “Madonna.” The delicate features of the Madonna and 
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medallion of wrought and enameled gold on the cap, which was then the fashion and made by the 
best goldsmiths, such as Benvenuto Cellini, who writes of this in his autobiography. 

In spite of his name, Bartolomeo Veneto is not a characteristic representative of Venetian 
painting with his inclination toward the Lombard and Northern art. If we wish to see a typical 
portrait of Venetian art in its maturity, with its softness in modeling, its fine treatment of light effed:s 
and modulated color atmosphere, then we must turn to the “Portrait of a Merchant,” which is 
sometimes attributed to Giorgione and sometimes to Titian. 

It may seem strange that no agreement has been reached as to the artist in such a decidedly 
original picture. We must, however, remember that the boundary line is very indistinct between 
the later works of Giorgione, who died young, and Titian, who worked with him and continued 
his work, adapting himself so well to the style of Giorgione. Even with such masterpieces as the 
“Schiavona,” in the Cook collection, and the so-called “Ariosto,” of the National Gallery, opinions 
differed for a long time. The decision is made the more difficult as most of the pictures of both 
of these artists from this period are not in the best condition, and therefore the technique does not 
furnish a safe criterion. The form of the composition of the Goldman picture points to Giorgione; 
the bust with the colored background and the view on one side, with a stone wall in the foreground 
with one hand showing on it, all these particulars are shown in the portrait by Giorgione in the 
Berlin Gallery and several other pictures attributed to Giorgione. The young Titian uses this 
sort of composition but differs in his interpretation of the person painted, as he gives his figures 
passionate energy instead of the dreamy subtilty of Giorgione. We think that the spirit of this 
pidure is more of Titian with its intensive, almost cruel expression of the eyes and chin, which cor- 
responds so well to the hand grasping the purse, for Titian had more understanding for the danger- 
ous impulses in human conduct than the master of Castelfranco who was a stranger to the world. 
Whoever the painter of the pidure may be, he must have had a deep knowledge of humankind, and 
he understood how to give the subject of the picture a fascinating charm. 

We learn only one side of Titian in his male portraits; perhaps more generally known is the 
other side — his expression of the beautiful woman, Mr. Goldman may consider himself lucky to 
possess a work which represents this side of the artist and which should be mentioned in the same 
breath with the works which immediately come to mind upon the mention of Titian’s name, such 
as the “Flora” or the “Bella,” in the Pitti, or the “Young Woman at Her Toilet,” in the Louvre. 

This painting, for a long time, was considered to be a portrait of Alfonso d’Este and his beloved, 
Laura de’ Dianti, just as the one in the Louvre, mentioned above, which was painted at the 
same time as this picture. This period is one of the happiest and richest in immortal works in the 
life of the artist, and it was just at this time that Titian, in his full power was first recognized by an 
Italian prince, and received the most important orders from the ruler of Ferrara. It is very prob- 
able that our picture was ordered for the court of Alfonso, like the “Tribute Money,” in the 
Dresden Gallery, the “Venus with the Shell,” in the Bridgewater House, the “Bacchanal” and the 
“Feast of Venus,” in the Prado, and the “Ariadne and Bacchus,” in the National Gallery. It 
can also be proved that this piAure came from Ferrara. 

Mr. Goldman’s picture was almost unknown to Titian investigators of the nineteenth century, 
as it was hidden in private possession in Italy and France. Just as in the picture at the Louvre, it 
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is doubtful whether the woman in this painting represents Laura de’ Dianti, there being little like- 
ness to the portrait of her in the Cook collection. It is more probable that the man, who is 
apparently identical with the man in the Louvre picture, is meant to be a free painting of Alfonso; 
especially if we consider that the painting by Xitianinthe Prado, representing a prince with a dog, 
is identical with the famous portrait of Alfonso which the duke presented later to Charles V. 
There is also a likeness between the person in this picture and the cavalier in the Goldman painting. 

Probably the composition is not supposed to be a double portrait, but is to represent some 
mythological scene which expressed the taste of Alfonso. The first thought is “The Toilet of 
Venus, a theme which the artist used often, and which Rubens painted after him in a similar 
setting. Later the artist, as in his Reclining Venuses,” often used the person who ordered the 
picture as the lover. Here it would also seem that Alfonso had been selected as the courtier of 
beauty, in the role of a friend of Venus who holds the goddess’s mirror for her at her toilet. 

The figure of the woman represents the most complete type of the Venetian feeling for beauty. 
Much more human and approachable than the severe, subtly reticent figures by Giorgione, yet not 
conscious of her charm like the voluptuous Venuses of the later Titian, this figure is like a blossom 

which has just been unfolded to the light. She is still lighted with the dawn of a reverent art; she 
IS still shimmering in the dew of youthful purity. 

The difference in the development of Italian art and the beginnings of the later painting in the 
North IS shown to us in the charming “Adoration of the Child,’’ by Petrus Christus. The art of 
Giotto’s time and also of Masaccio’s tends toward breadth and greatness in form, for painting in the 
South developed from frescoes, but here the charm of composition is to be found in the delicate 
treatment, in the familiarity and intimacy of the interpretation, with which the figures and even 
t e an scape are expressed. The panel-painting of Van Eyck and of the succeeding styles had 
scarcely freed themselves from the miniature art of the Middle Ages. The innocence of the 
nude Child which is drawn with such realism, and its position on the bare floor, the reverence 
of the Mother toward the Child, the anxiety of the servant who bends over him, are all details 
which are touching and only comprehensible to Northern perception. And with what care 
he various parts have been painted-the moss and the weeds on the roof, the little house on 
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however, in spite of the Renaissance arch which finishes the vaulted ceiling and contrasts strangely 
with the Gothic tracery ceiling in the rear. Charaderistic of the last glow of the Gothic in the 
North, before the Renaissance superseded it, is an exaggerated sensitiveness in form, a fine skill in 
colors and lines, such as is shown in the art of Quentin Massys and the Netherland Mannerists, to 
which school our artist belongs. The pidures by these Mannerists were formerly attributed to 
Herri Met de Bles, an artist who is known through other certified pidures and who has nothing to 
do with this group. This was due to the fact that a painting now in the Pinakothek at Munich, 
which belongs to this group, bore a forged signature of this artist. Some of the masters belonging 
to this school, most of whom worked in Antwerp, have recently been properly placed even as to 
name, and others have been classed according to their works. The master of our “Adoration** 
belongs to this latter group and has been called the Antwerp Master of 1518 by Friedlander, from 
his principal painting which is dated and hangs in the Liibeck cathedral. There are now about a 
dozen known pidures by this artist. The one in the Goldman colledion, when compared with 
those of the other Mannerists, has more depth; there is a tendency toward more inner expression, 
which is not true of the other artists of this school; there is also a great feeling for color. The 
color composition is extraordinarily rich in fine shading and detail. The costumes and the land- 
scape have been painted with a care, a virtuosity, which has scarcely been surpassed. 

A Holbein was required to bring the Northern painting out of the superfluity of the late Gothic, 
out of the indulgence in flourishes and details into the clarity of the Renaissance. There is scarcely 
any other artist north of the Alps who, during the sixteenth century, went so far in the simplification 
of color and form, in the freedom of lines and the accuracy of charaderistics. The wonderful 
portrait by Holbein in the Goldman colledion is an eloquent proof of this. It shows all the advan- 
tages of his rare gift for drawing, his charming coloring, which gives such a self-evident effed, 
his delicate, pliant treatment of the surface, and the superior, completely objective charader 
delineation. The treatment of the black costume, the light green curtain, the parchment volumes 
with the red edges in the foreground all belong to the wonders of painting. Only an art which 
soared above nationalism could produce a figure which belongs to the general type of worldly 
individuality. Holbein was especially competent to paint the aristocracy and international 
diplomats, his interpretation being so cool and aristocratic. Therefore it is not strange to find Jean de 
Dinteville the model, Jean de Dinteville, the minister of France who was accredited to the English 
court, the same person who is portrayed inHolbein*spidure “The Ambassadors** in the National 
Gallery. It is strange that it was a German who succeeded in rising above the pronounced German- 
ism of the art of his country, and thus was able to have a decided influence on the art of other 
countries, especially England, which became his second home. 

Was Holbein also conneded with French art of his time? Did he influence the painting of 
the best portraitists of the Renaissance, the Clouets? Another important work in the Goldman 
colledion, the portrait of Francis I, which has been attributed for good reasons to Jean Clouet, 
offers a fine opportunity to study this question. It was Francis I who sent Jean de Dinteville 
to the English court, who, by the way, was also governor of the King’s youngest son. Holbein’s 
and Clouet’s pidures were painted at the same time, and we may probably assume that the Basel 
master who had traveled so much was also acquainted with the French master. Which of the two 
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artists gave the incentive cannot be said, but the technique of both pi<ftures presents a decided 
relationship. The French master is not as much an artist of the line as Holbein, and shows a 
smoother treatment of the surface. He tries to give to the colors the gloss of enamel, which reminds 
one of the fadt that the most important branch of applied art at that time in France was enamel 
painting, while the form of portrait chosen by Clouet, the short bust pidure without hands, was 
the favorite. The French master is not much inferior to Holbein in the accuracy of his charadler- 
ization. The great French king, who was also painted by Titian, is a strange mixture of cunning 
sensuality and will power; this Clouet has comprehended with great precision. The painting 
also depiifts in an excellent manner the courtly splendor which surrounded the king, in the deli- 
cate details of the fur, the barret, and the jewels. The fine original frame emphasizes this also. 

Just as the chief countries of the Renaissance of the sixteenth century, Italy, France, and 
Germany, are represented by great masters in the Goldman collection, the most important centers 
of Baroque painting of the seventeenth century, the northern and southern Netherlands, are exhibited 
by great artists; Flanders by Rubens and Van Dyck, Holland by Frans Hals and Rembrandt. 

Rubens s great fullness of life is disclosed in its whole strength in the portrayal of Meleager 
and Atalanta. Just this powerful, heroic motive in ancient mythology was especially suited to the 
nature of the artist, who united such a strangely heathen, violent temperament with devout Catholi- 
cism. The sun-bronzed hunter, Meleager, and the royal, voluptuous huntress, Atalanta, seem to us 
to be primitive beings with unbroken bodily power, still close to nature. Atalanta’s illuminated body 
is set off still more by her rubies and gold. The hunter’s forward movement is still evident; they 
are still surrounded by the bustle of the hunt, but love has already taken hold of them and tamed 
their wildness. Meleager is holding Atalanta as she turns toward him, half-questioning him. The 
full-bloodedness and the unrestrained power of the youthful artist are shown in the expression and 

the painting; he has just returned from the South, and wishes to show his home companions 
his ability. 

In contrast with this powerful outburst of healthy nature the “Madonna” by Van Dyck, the 
great and also overcultured follower of Rubens, seems delicate and fine. It is true, even this woman 
still has the voluptuousness of Rubens, the Child still has the Flemish cheerfulness and mobility, 
but the heads are smaller and finer, the hands are more slender and nervous. The coloring and 
technique are also different. The colors, especially the deep cherry red of the Madonna’s robe, 
are warmer, veiled with a brown which shimmers through, and the manner of painting is thin and 
delicate, so much so that in some places the correded brush sketch on the canvas can be seen. 
Such IS this “Madonna” by Van Dyck, who seldom limits himself to so simple a composition, 
and who usually gives his Madonna pidures a religious, often sentimental atmosphere. 

One can scarcely think of greater extremes than Van Dyck and Frans Hals, yet it is 
said that when Van Dyck was on his way to England he visited Frans Hals in Haarlem, and that 
both artists, in their mutual admiration, painted portraits of each other. Perhaps it was just the 
difference in their charaders which drew them together. When compared with the delicate, 
nervous, aristocratic charader of Van Dyck, Frans Hals seems to be filled with energetic temper- 
ament, and appears robust and bourgeois; he sees the world in the cool clear daylight, not in the 
overheated dusk in which most of the personages of Van Dyck’s pidures live. In the “Portrait of 
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a Gentleman/* in the Goldman colledlion, which was painted about the same time as the famous 
portrait of Willem Heythuysen in the Liechtenstein Gallery and which breathes the same spirit, 
we see the Haarlem master in his most powerful moments, at the height of his life and success. 
There is an overwhelming joy which is expressed in the charadfer of the model, a self-assurance 
and pride in his own ability, as if it were the artistic ability of the artist. At the same time there 
is something of the spirit of the warlike tendency of the generation which carried on the fight for 
freedom against the Spanish oppressors. This reminds us of the fadt that the most popular works 
of Frans Hals were painted during the Thirty Years’ War. The bravado of the technique with 
which the picture is painted seems to suit the charadfer of the model, and yet there is a certain 
restraint in the portraying of details, such as the shading of the fine silver gray tones and the 
delicate blending of light and dark, which charaderizes the great master. 

At the time when this pid:ure was painted, about the middle of the thirties, Frans Hals was 
most successful, but the “St. Bartolomeus” by Rembrandt was painted when the, great master’s 
reputation in Holland was on the wane, when he had to sell at public audion his house and 
colleAions. The mood of the artist, which was filled with seriousness and tragedy, is depicted in his 
work and gives his art a wonderful spiritual depth. As exemplified here, at this period, Rembrandt 
frequently chose Jewish types for the expression of his feeling, for he found in their chara<^ers the 
struggle for life most passionately indicated. They seemed to him to embody the Biblical spirit 
so well that a mere secondary setting was sufficient for him to stamp them as saints. So in this 
case he put a knife into the hand of his model and thus chara<fterized him as St. Bartolomeus. As 
it is so apparent that he had taken his model from his surroundings and has displayed him with such 
strength, there has been some doubt as to whether the artist did not simply wish to portray a Jewish 
butcher or circumciser. But we remember that in his youth Rembrandt painted his father in a 
similar manner as the “St. Bartolomeus,” and that a few years after our pidure he depided a man 
from the people as St. Bartolomeus with a knife, for a series of pidures of the apostles. It is very 
probable that this pidure in the Goldman colledion was also one of a series which was only partly 
finished. It is certain that the “Apostle Paul,” in the Widener colledion, belonged to this series. 
That pidure is a splendid companion pidure to ours. The composition is similar, and it - was 
painted about the same time; it is also the same size. 

It is difficult for Teniers to hold his own beside the four great Flemish and Dutch masters, 
although he is represented in the Goldman colledion by one of his best works, — a series of five 
pidures. The great popularity of this artist during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries pre- 
ceded a period in which he was perhaps underestimated when compared with the rising and more 
shining star of Brouwer. It is true he did not have the genius of Brouwer, but he understood very well 
how to present in a very efFedive manner the lower classes of his country in their various occupa- 
tions. He is shown at his best in such produdions as ours, where no great demands are made on his 
temperament. The theme, the representation of the five senses in the form of genre pidures, was used 
several times later by Teniers, but hardly with so much success. This subjed originated in the old 
Netherland school, above all with Pieter Breugel the Elder; it was then depided by Brouwer, and fi- 
nally the development was concluded by the piduresque and very charming compositions by Teniers. 
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SCULPTURES 



I RRESPECTIVE of the lack of understanding for Greek art in spite of the educative influence 
of the schools, probably the main reason why ancient sculpture is so seldom found in private 
colle<flions is that the Greek originals of the best period are very rarely on the market, and it 
is not easy to distinguish the Roman copies from the originals. Mr. Goldman was very fortunate 
in securing a piece of sculpture of the fourth century before Christ. The Greek origin of the 
work can be recognized even by one who is not a professional, for the Parian marble is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and the surface is treated in such a wonderful manner. This work is especially 
close to the greatest Attic master of that century, Praxiteles, and has the advantage of treatment 
which corresponds to the Praxitelean art, the delineation of delicate feminine beauty. The 
century of Phidias attained perfedion in the representation of the male body and gave women 
figures an austere male appearance ; but the charm of the female body began with the time of 
Praxiteles, and was perhaps never after reproduced so wonderfully. The bust in the Goldman 
collection is a phenomenon of this art and embodies all that we imagine in regard to Greek 
beauty; the features, which are strong and large in spite of all their softness, the Greek profile, 
with the tearful look of the veiled eyes, the finely curved chin, and the delicately modeled neck, 
disclose its form only to the touch. In spite of the fad that this work is so near to nature there 
has certainly been no portraiture here, for art had not gone so far toward naturalism; but it is a 
goddess, perhaps Aphrodite, who was especially beloved by the Praxitelean circle. 

What a contrast in reproduction, style, and technique when we turn to the Gothic sculpture in 
wood of St. Michael of the French art of the fourteenth century I However sublime Greek art may 
be, it still reproduces the true form of nature, whereas Gothic art depiCts a style which is con- 
sciously separated from nature and the abstrad. The body beneath the garment has become a weak 
and boneless form, the fundions of the various parts of the body and the limbs are purposely 
negleded, the proportions of the body are changed, and the figure is given a certain curve which 
does not correspond to the position of the body, but is apparently balanced to a point outside the 
earth and therefore makes it appear to have a sort of suspended attitude. The beauty of this art 
lies in the sweeping rhythm of the lines, in which the folds of the garments, the outlines of the 
arms and the sloping shoulders, the slightly sweeping curves of the smiling face, the curled hair 
which surrounds the head like a wreath are reproduced. From the very beginning Gothic art was 
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cast for the presentation of pi<Jlures of the next world as described in the Christian religion, and 
nothing was more successful in their reproductions than the portrayal of saints and angels, whose 
loveliness was heightened by contrast to the monstrosities of the nether world who opposed them. 
How celestial and mighty St. Michael is as he stands over the dragon, which he seems to have 

overcome by his spirituality and gentleness alone, for he scarcely touches it with his shield and 
weapon 1 

French Gothic art in our world, too, always combines a fine religious feeling with an aristocratic, 
a most courtly, expression. The Italian Gothic when compared with the French is heavier, more 
bourgeois, but also more realistic and naive. Our “Madonna” in the style of Jacopo della Quercia 
shows this. It IS true we must remember that we are now at the end of the Gothic period at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and that Jacopo della Quercia, the great master of Siena, was 
^e first Italian sculptor with a decided Renaissance feeling beneath the cloak of Gothic form. 

IS piece of sculpture, the “Madonna,” shows the same stage in style as Masolino’s “Annunci- 
ation or Gentile da Fabriano’s “Madonna.” The forms of the figures and the robes have the rich 
curves of late Gothic art; the fullness of the body, on the other hand, the fleshy hands, and, above 
, e rea istic Child express the fresh, worldly spirit of the Renaissance. The charm of the lines 

^ increased by the gilded and colored borders of the robes and the original red of the pedestal, 
which formerly bore a gold inscription. 

he helped Renaissance art to gain headway in sculpture was Donatello, who may 

work inihe "n T early Rerraisaance period. HU 

the robef«in colleflion shows his art at its height of development. The splendid lines of 

influence in r^' f antique classic 

“Madonna ” ^h ”"1 no longer known to Gothic art. The sharp Greek profile of the 

the form of rh! 1 1 border on the sleeves with its acanthus ornaments, 

rharlrrist ct n ’r” ^ classic sculpture. These are 

tmTof iff whth ^ *e expression of the immediate 

IX in is r;ot ol n 7" ” “ the Renaissance in such a convincing manner, but even here 

and yet such dignitv ® Madonna modeled with such charm 

XlptXre—eX T ^^ace, and seldom has a 

comXZfoX^tsXy^ xrbX: Sil? * 

Mother’s arms and feeling so safe gives the Vf A u ^ ®°*tly and securely m its 

being balanced by her foot placed before her makr"^ the appearance of leaning forward, her body 

thSxXdXXforr 

is suited to XXeifo’s devdopm"e'X'*T'''^'* * X Published by Bode, 

feeling for beauXX deepfo be was filled withafine 

y deeply touched by the great charm of the youthful woman as mother. It was 
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at this period that the “Annunciation,”' in Santa Croce in Florence, and several half-length 
Madonnas, similar to the one in the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Altman collediion), 
were done, which are, however, surpassed by our Madonna. 

With Andrea della Robbia, from whose workshop Mr. Goldman possesses a Madonna compo- 
sition with angels surrounding, we approach the end of Florentine early Renaissance at the end of 
the fifteenth century. It was at this time that the Renaissance artists turned from the noble and 
great ideas of the beginners to daily life in the reprodu<3:ion of biblical scenes, and surrounded them 
with a lyrical atmosphere. Andrea was the nephew of the great Luca della Robbia, who created 
the famous Bambini in the Ospedale degli Innocenti in Florence. In this piece Andrea shows the 
Madonna and Child in a charming scene which seems to have been taken dire<ftly from a simple 
Florentine household. Instead of the sublime dignity of Donatello’s Madonna we see the quiet 
devotion of a plain mother to her infant, who differs only from other children by having a halo and 
being surrounded by angels. The technique of the clay, which has been covered with a blue and 
white glaze, also tends to give a charm above daily life, and the rich frame of angels’ heads lends 
to the relief the representative character which belongs to an altar-piece. The cheerfulness and 
happy joy in life, which charaderizes the most beautiful works of the Florentine Renaissance, 
lends this work also an everlasting charm with the unstained purity of the blue and white tones. 

In place of the relief efFed of the fifteenth century plastic Michelangelo’s influence brought a 
free plastic art during the high Renaissance, in which the eye was guided around the figure by 
the strong movements expressed, and thus making it possible to see the statue from all sides. This 
was of great importance for small sculptures, it being natural to take statuettes in the hand and look 
at them from every point of view. The masters of the sixteenth century, who pursued Michelangelo’s 
ideas, did splendid work in small sculptures, but their talent was not great enough for the large pro- 
portions of Michelangelo. This is true to a certain extent of the two most important sculptors of 
this group, Giovanni da Bologna and Benvenuto Cellini. Both artists have produced famous stat- 
ues of large proportions in great numbers, yet their best works are to be found in the small sculp- 
tures. Mr. Goldman has such statues in bronze, both by Giovanni da Bologna and Cellini. They 
show their art at its best. The work of Giovanni da Bologna reproduces a walking figure, “The 
Bird Catcher,” which shows the beginning of the late Renaissance preference for the genre com- 
position, and at the same time points to the Northern birth of the artist — for this preference was 
furthered through the connexion between the Italian and Netherlandish art. 

The Cellini is a representation of “Virtue and Vice” surmounting an inkstand. It is one of 
the most successful works by this master. This work is not mentioned in the famous autobiography 
of the artist, which describes so well the delicate wrought gold work and the large sculptures of 
which the artist was so proud. Yet there is little doubt that this is the work of Cellini. The 
bronze inkstand in the possession of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild in Paris agrees with that in the 
Goldman colledion, and the former came from the Borghese, where it was always considered the 
work of Cellini. Bode corredly points out that it is very closely related to the “Perseus,” in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, in strudure and details, only this is better in spite of its smallness, as the group 
is “more cleverly construded, more compad, and monumental and broader and larger in compo- 
sition.” The slenderness of the forms, the artistic curves, the small, fine and yet classic features. 
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the complicated, carefully chiseled hair, the Baroque form of the pedestal with its overloaded 

ornament,— all these correspond to the spirit of Cellini’s art, in whom, strangely enough, the 

dainty style of the goldsmith is combined with the Michelangelo and the classic form, making an 

original Baroque whole. It is distindive of Cellini that he tried the same motive in various ways, 

as we find in his detailed preparations for the “Perseus” studies, mentioned in his autobiography, 

and which have been partially preserved. There are no less than six different versions of the 

Goldman inkstand group, as well as studies of the figure “Vice.” The patina of the various 

specimens is treated with great care and in various ways; this is also charaaeristic of the artist: 

one of the ^oups in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum is gilded, the one in the Widener colleaion has 

a wonderful brown patina, and the figure seen with “Vice” in the hands of an art dealer has the 

artificial green patina also used by Cellini, whereas the Goldman inkstand has a transparent brown 

patina. It will be difficult to decide whether the group was modeled originally for an inkstand or 

whether it was only adapted for one afterward. The bowls on the side of the Borghese example 

imply rather that it was intended for a table decoration or a fountain model. At any rate the one 

in the Goldnaan collea on and that in the Rothschild colleflion are the only ones which still have 

a pedestal whrah suits the group and which is carefully finished. The base of the Goldman group 

IS broader at the bottom and ends in a lion’s foot, and instead of shells between the sphinxes there 
are garlands of fruit. • 

finisWd'’ ‘■’j* ‘he remarkable series of sculptures of the Goldman colleffion is 

it a ?h 7^ conipare this with the first statue, the Greek head of a maiden, we can see to 

what a rich and complicated style the Renaissance artists had come who intended to base their 
art on classic forms. 



WILHELM R. VALENTINER. 
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No. 1 



BERNARDO DADDI 
Madonna and Child 




BERNARDO DADDI 



Florentine painter who lived about 1280 to 1348. Daddi has been identified with the master who signed 
himself Bernardus de Florentia, by whom there are three pidbures which are signed and dated. Bernardo was 
the son of one Daddo di Simone. He matriculated in the Arte de Medidie Speziale, about 1317. About 1330 
he painted the fresco over the San Giorgio gate and the frescoes in Santa Croce, Florence. In 1335 he acquired 
the third share of a house on the Via Larga. “Although Daddi was born a Florentine and shows Florentine 
traits, the influence of Sienese masters, particularly of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, predominates in his work. He 
was the first of the Giotteschi to combine with the naturalism of the Florentines the Sienese religious feeling 
and decorative sense.” (“Catalogue of Paintings in the Fogg Art Museum,” Boston, 1899.) 



Madonna and Child 



Half-length figure of the Virgin, who is holding the Child on her left arm. In the right 
hand she holds a white rose which the Child is trying to take away. The lower part of the 
Infant Christ’s body is clothed in a white garment, while the upper part is nude. With 
the left hand he holds the index-finger of the Virgin’s left hand. The Madonna wears 
over her head and shoulders a blue mantle lined with silk, shaded in green, white, and pink. 
On both sides of her head part of a pink veil is visible. Her mantle is decorated with a 
gold border with Arabic inscriptions (these borders which were used at the time were 
imported from the East). Both the Virgin and the Child have golden nimbi. The one 
of the Virgin is ‘decorated with an interlaced geometric pattern of Oriental style, the one 
of the Child with Gothic foliage design. The background is golden with a stippled border. 
The panel terminates in a pointed Gothic arch. 



Panel: Height, 34 inches; Width, 25 inches. 

The composition of the Madonna and Child is very near to Giotto, yet having the intensely ^nest, 
monumental, and remote spirit of his monumental art. The -expression is lofty and mild, showing the 
high religious feeUng of the first period of Florentine art. The deep color-scheme corresponds to the 
heavy forms of the Virgin and the Child. 

It is Bernhard Berenson who attributed this to Daddi. The picture comes from the colledbion of 
M. Eugene Max, Paris. 

Exhibited at the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1920. 

Described in the “Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” New York, July, 1920, p. 160. 
Illustrated. 
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GENTILE DA FABRIANO 
Madonna and Child 












GENTILE DA FABRIANO 



Gentile di Nicolo di Giovanni di Masso, called Gentile da Fabriano, was born at Fabriano, very likely 
between the years 1360 and 1370. He was a pupil of Allegretto Nuzi and possibly of Ottaviano Nelli, according 
to Vasari, also of Fra Angelico. He worked first in Fabriano, Brescia, and (about 1422) Venice. In 1422 he 
became a member of the Guild in Florence. In Venice as well as in Florence the influence of his works 
upon the artists was very great. Here he worked until 1425* The years following he worked at Orvieto, Siena, 
and Rome, where he died in 1427. Among his most important works are the “Adoration of the King (dated 
1423) and an altar representing four saints in the Uffizi, the “Coronation of the Virgin, in Brescia, and “The 
Virgin Enthroned,” in Berlin. 



Madonna and Child 



Before 3, golden background the Virgin is seated on a bench, facing the right and 
holding the Child at her left side. The Child is shown in movement, standing with his 
left foot on the lap of his mother and the other lifted to take a step. He seems to be 
speaking to the Virgin, for his right hand is raised toward her and his head turned in her 
direaion. He wears a dark blue mantle, ornamented with a border of gold and red. 
The Madonna is robed in a long tunic of dark claret colored damask, opened at the arms, 
showing sleeves of gold brocade decorated with pomegranate pattern. The gold border 
of the cloak shows at the bottom the beginning of the “Ave Maria,’’ the following words 

being visible, AVE MARIA GRATIA PLENA DOM TECU . . . BEN ... On 

the border around the neck can be read the word MATER. The head and shoulders of the 
Virgin are covered with a thin scarf of yellow wool decorated with a red fringe and 
small red and blue flowers. The design on her golden nimbus is in imitation of Arabic 
inscriptions; the nimbus of the Child is decorated with Gothic foliage. In the golden 
background there is a graflito design of winged angels with flowing garments; two on 
either side are slightly visible. The bench is covered with a dark brown cloth, and behind 
the bench is a tiled floor. The panel terminates in a pointed Gothic arch. 



Panel: Height, 38 inches; Width, 22% inches. 

razr"’ 'homy before the "Adoretion of the 

Mentioned by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Vol. I, p. 209. 

Article by Arduino Colorenti in -BoUetino d’Arte,” Rome. .9, t, pp. 33.35. .r/w.,,.,. 

Described in the -BuUetin of the MetropoUtan Museum of Art,” Neve York, July, tpzo. p. .6., 
Accepted as an original work of the artist by B. Berenson. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy (Old Masters). London, 1876, No. 195. 

Exhibited at the Musee des Arts D&oratifs, Paris, 191 1. 

ed at the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1921. 
Colleaion Alexander Barker. London; sold at Christie's. June 6, 1874, No. 45. 

Colledfion Madame E. J. Sartoris, Paris. 
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MASOLINO 
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The Annunciation 
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MASOLINO 



Florentine painter, 1383-1447. Tommaso di Christoforo, called Masolino da Panicale, was the son of 
Christoforo Fini, of the quarter of Santa Croce, in Florence, and was born at Panicale in 1383. He was 
admitted into the Guild at Florence in 1423. About this time he received an order from the Cardinal Branda 
Castig^Iione to paint frescoes in the choir of the Collegiate Church in Castiglione d’Olona. Shortly afterward 
he entered the service of Pippo Spano, “Obergespann” of Xemesvar, and in 1427 went with him to Hungary. 
After the death of this patron he returned to Italy, where he remained until his death, about 1447. Other 
works by him are two frescoes at Empoli, a fresco at Todi (dated 1432), two panels at Naples, and a Madonna 
in Bremen (dated 1423). Masolino was the teacher of Masaccio. 



The Annunciation 



A round arch of gray stone, the spandrels of which are decorated with rosettes, opens into 
a richly decorated Renaissance room, divided by a slender column in the center. To the 
right the fair-haired Virgin sits in a carved and inlaid chair, dressed in a light blue mantle 
the folds of which undulate gracefully. She holds the right hand in devotion before her. 
The left hand rests upon an open prayer-book which she holds on her lap. The angel 
Gabriel kneels before her to the left, his arms crossed upon his breast. He has a costume of 
deep claret velvet brocade decorated with large gold flowers. He has fair curly hair, and, 
like the Virgin, a gold nimbus with the pattern incised. The walls and the cassette ceiling 
are inlaid with a mosaic of different colors, and the arch leading to the next room has a 
dark blue ground with gold stars. In the background a door opens to the next room and 
shows the bed of the Virgin, covered with a white curtain. Doors and bed are inlaid in 
the Certosina manner. In the pilasters of the wall and ceiling decoration gray, green, 
and red predominate. 



Panel: Height, 58 inches; Width, 45 inches. 

From the coUetfHon of Lord Wemyss at Gosford House, Longniddry, Haddingtonshire, Scotland. 



Mentioned by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “A New History of Painting in Italy,” Ed. E. Hutton, London, 
1909, Vol. II, p. 232. 

Article by Tancred Borenius in “Burlington Magazine,” May, 1916, p. 45. Illustrated. 

Article by Bernhard Berenson in “Art in America,” October, 1916, pp. 305-31 1 . Illustrated. 

The picture, painted about 1420, is representative of the transition period from the Gothic art to the 
Renaissance in Italy. While the architedfure is purely Renaissance, excepting a suggestion of Gothic 
fornis in the capitals and end stones of the arches, the figures, with their softness of outline, have still the 
sloping shoulders, the boneless fingers, and the flowing garments charadteristic of the earlier period. The 
religious feeling and the sense of devotion expressed in the faces are also purely medieval. But with these 
are conabined a worldly charm in both figures, a brightness of color, a feeling for brilliant and gay decoration 
which is typical of the early Renaissance. “The decorative effedf is so strong and so enchanting that like 
the rest of Masolino s art it scarcely finds precedence at Florence or even in Italy. The suavity, the grace, 
the splendor, although paralleled in Gentile da Fabriano and in Sassetta, would seem inspired rather by the 
ecstetic mood of Parisian painting toward 1400 with its figures of angelic candor and skies of heavenly 
radiance than by Tuscan models.” (Berenson.) 
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BARTOLOMEO VENETO 

Portrait of Maximilian Sforza, 
Duke of Milan (?) 



BARTOLOMEO VENETO 



Venetian artist, about 1480-1540, very likely a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, whose influence can be seen in his 
early representations of the Madonna and Child, such as the one in a private colle< 5 bion at Venice, dated 1 502, 
and another in Bergamo, dated 1505. In 1506-08 Bartolomeo worked at Ferrara for Lucrezia Borgia. Later 
he worked in Milan, which fa6l is proved by the portrait of Maximilian Sforza, dated 1512, in the colledhon 
of Captain Holford. The last dated portrait is in the National Gallery in London; it is entitled “The Portrait of 
Ludovico Martinengo,” and bears the date 1530. 



Portrait of Maximilian Sforza, 
Duke of Milan (?) 



Half-length figure of a gentleman, the body seen almost at full front, the head slightly 
turned to the left. He wears a coat of green velvet decorated with gold bands and trimmed 
with an ample fur collar, the ends of which fall in folds upon his shoulders. His only 
visible hand, the right, with a jeweled ring on the index-finger, clasps this fur garment. 
On the chest a finely embroidered white shirt and a black waistcoat with horizontal gold 
stripes can be seen. Around his neck is a gold chain of closely pressed links. His dark 
hair just reaches his shoulders and is surmounted by a black velvet cap decorated with a 
gold and enameled medal showing an allegorical female figure and bearing the date 1512. 
The background is formed by a stone wall partly covered with a bright red curtain. 
To the right a window discloses a landscape with two men, one on horseback in the 
foreground. (These two figures are copied exactly from a woodcut by Diirer.) In front 
of the figure is a narrow balustrade with a label in the center which originally bore the 
signature of the artist. 



Panel: Height, 30;^ inches; Width, 22H inches. 

Formerly in the Palazzo Sforza, later in the Casa Perego, at Milan. The entire Casa Perego colledtion 



was bought by Senator Crespi of Rome in the beginning of the nineteenth century, in whose gallery it 
remained until the sale of the colledUon. 

The painting is mentioned in the following works: 

Federico Herman, “L’Arte,” 1890, Vol. Ill, p. 155. 

Adolfo Venturi, “L’Arte,” 1899, Vol. II, p. 454. Illustrated. 

Adolfo Venturi, “La Galleria Crespi in Milano,” 1900, p. 81. Illustrated. 

Thieme -Becker, “Lexikon der bildenden Kunstler,” Leipzig, 1908, Vol. II, p. 579. 

Andre Michel, “Histoire de I’Art,” Paris, 1909, Vol. IV, p. 431. 

Jacob Burckhardt, “Der Cicerone,” Leipzig, 1910, loth edition, Vol. II, Part 3, p. 796. 

Corrado Ricci, Art in Northern Italy,*’ London, 1911, p. 37. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “History of Painting in North Italy,” London, 1912, Vol. II, p. 384. 

Adolfo Venturi, “Storia dell’ Arte Italiana,” Milan, Vol. VII, Parte 4, 1915, p. 698. Illustrated. 
Bernhard Berenson, “Venetian Painting in America,” New York, 1916, p. 260. 

“Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” New York, July, 1920, pp. 158-159. 

portrait the present pidlure, according to tradition, represents (although the 
the elde<!f © unquestione portrait of him in the Holford colledlion is not absolutely convincing), was 
of the Frenrbff V Was driven out of Milan in 1499 by Louis XII, and died as a prisoner 
He came \ t Maximilian, exiled from his country, spent the days of his youth in Germany. 

Mari.nTnoTnV TT In 1515. Francis I of France gaiLd the victory of 

he lived nni-’l k ^ Maximilian had to capitulate and was brought to France, where 

he lived until his death, in 1530, upon a pension of 30,000 ducats paid by the French royalty. 

inffs^of^fheT^r^^^n^^^*-*^ manly portraits and one of the most beautiful paint- 

sumntuouc everT*' ©naissance. t is masterly in the directness and vigor of its characterization, and 
sumptuous, even gorgeous, as a work of high decorative art.” 

Exhibited at the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1920. 
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TITIAN 

Portrait of a Gentleman 



TITIAN (TIZIANO VECELLIO) 



Born at Pieve di Cadore in 1477. At about ten years of age he was sent to Venice, where he became a pupil 
of Giovanni Bellini. There he may have met Giorgione, who, though not the elder, was perhaps the more 
precocious youth of the two. In 1 507 the two painters were associated in decorating with frescoes the exterior 
of the Fondaco de* Tedeschi. In 1511 Titian executed three frescoes in the Scuola del Santo at Padua. In 
1516 he painted the “Assumption of the Virgin” for the Santa Maria de Frari; in 1528 “St. Peter, Martyr,” 
for San Giovanni e Paolo. After 1530 he executed several commissions for Federigo Gonzaga, the Pope Paul 
III, and especially for the Emperor Charles V. After the abdication of Charles V, Titian found as great a 
patron in Philip II. He died, at the age of ninety-nine years, carried off by the plague, on the 1 7th of August, 1376. 



Portrait of a Gentleman 



Behind a stone parapet, upon which rests a book, is seen the bust of a gentleman turned 
three quarters to the left. His black coat is open at the throat and a white shirt with fine 
folds is seen underneath. His dark brown hair falls upon his shoulders. His head, turned 
in the same diredlion as the body, is slightly elevated, and a look of stern resolution is 
seen in his glance, the pupils of the eyes being fixed diredly upon the spediator. To 
emphasize the intention the right hand, tightly clasping a purse, is resting upon the book 
before him. The figure throws a dark shadow on the stone wall to the right which 
forms the background. To the left is a window through which is seen the Fondaco de’ 
Tedeschi{?) on the Grand Canal, beneath a light blue sky which changes into a silvery 
yellowish tone on the horizon. 



Canvas: Height, 30 inches; Width, 25 inches. 

Exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Exhibition, 1905, No. 41. 
From the colle6Hon of Henry Doetsch, London; sold as "Licinio.” 



From the colledhon of Lord Rochdale, Beechwood Hall, Rochdale, Lancashire. 
Described in the following works: 



Bernhard Berenson, “Gazette des Beaux Arts,” Paris, 1897, Part II. p. 273. 

Bernhard Berenson, “Study and Criticism of Italian Art,” London, 1901, pp. 82-84. Illustrated. 
Salomon Reinach, “Repertoire de Peintres,” Paris, 1905, Vol I, p. 463. Illustrated. 

Herbert Cook, “Burlington Magazine,” February, 1906, p. 338. Illustrated. 



Ludwig Justi, “Giorgione,” Berlin, 1908, Vol I, p. 261. 

Herbert Cook, “Reviews and Appreciations,” London, 1912, p. no. 



Lionello Venturi, “Giorgione e il giorgionismo,” Milan, 1913, p. 360. 

The person represented in the pidure was very likely a merchant who had some connexion with German 
tra ® 1*^ Venice, as in the background the Fondaco de’ Tedeschi (not the Doge’s Palace) seems to be 
depided. Also the purse in his hand seems to point to this profession. 

The pidlure has been attributed by some of the best connoisseurs to Giorgione, by others to Titian, and 

It IS not likely that an absolute agreement on the difficult question will ever be reached. In the Doetsch 

Mle It was attributed to Licinio. Berenson called it first a copy after a lost Giorgione (in his “Study and 

Cnncism of Italian Art ), but is now convinced that it is a Titian. Dr. von Bode and Herbert Cook 

attribute it to Giorgione, while L. Venturi even suggested the name of Sebastiano del Piombo. Only the 

wo names lorgione and Titian can be considered, and as (generally and corredly) the “Concert” in 

the Pitti, the Schiavona in the Cook colledion, and the so-called “Ariosto” in the National Gallery are 

now reprded as early works by Titian, it seems most likely that also this work belongs to this group of 

wor s y t e young itian, painted while he was under the influence of Giorgione. According to 

f of 1510 or early in 151 1, when Titian painted the frescoes 

had ^ u* ^ moment Titian was just finishing himself as an artist who 

nnt 1 K* model, and having learned everything the other could teach him was asserting 

not only his independence, but equality.” 
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TITIAN 

w 

The Toilet of Venus 



TITIAN (TIZIANO VECELLIO) 

( 

The Toilet of Venus 

(Known as “Laura de’ Dianti and Alfonso d’Este”) 



A young and beautiful woman, shown to the waist and nude, is standing behind a green- 
covered table, her head bent to the right. Her long blond hair is parted, one half of 
which falls in front over her right shoulder and is held with her right hand. Her left hand 
is placed upon a small crystal perfume bottle which lies upon the table. On this hand she 
wears a ring; another ring lies on the table near the bottle. She wears a transparent white 
scarf which has fallen ofF her shoulders and which she holds in place with both arms. The 
lower part of the left arm is covered with a pale red shawl. A cavalier, clothed in a 
bright red doublet, stands near her to the left and holds a mirror out to her in which she 
may see her image. He is looking at her and leans his left hand upon her shoulder. 
He has a dark complexion, bushy curly hair, and full beard. At his hip can be seen the 
hilt of his sword. The background to the right shows a mass of tufted trees, and to the^ 
left a hilly landscape in the distance and a misty sky. 



Canvas; Height, 355 ^ inches; Width, inches- 
Described in the following works: 

Leopoldo Cicognara, “Relazione di due Quadri di Tiziano Vecelli,” Venice, i8i6. Engraved frontispiece. 
Stefano Ticozzi, “Vite dei Pittori Vecelli di Cadore,” Milan, i8i7» PP- 5^"^3* 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “Life of Titian,” London, 1881, Vol. I, p. 269. 

Vittorio Malamani, ‘^Memorie del Conte Leopoldo Cicognara,” Venice, 1888, Vol. II, p. 112- 
Georg Gronau, “Titian,” London, 1911, p- 285. 

Carl Justi, “Aus drei Jahrhunderten spanischen Kunstlebens,” 1908, Vol. II. 
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Seymour de Ricci, “Peintures du Louvre,” Paris, 1913, p. 163. 

Originally in the colledtion of the Benacose family of Ferrara, passing afterward into that of Count 
Leopold Cicognara at Ferrara, who sold it to Lord Stewart in 1816 (Ticozzi, “Vecelli,” p. 59). Doubts 
arose ^ to its genuineness, and it was sent to the Academy at Rome, which certified that “it might be a 
Giorgione, but could not be a Titian, ’ upon which Lord Stewart claimed repayment of his money. (Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, “Titian,” p. 269.) 

Later in the colledfion of Count de Pourtales-Gorgier, Paris. (Catalogue of the collection, Paris, 1865, p.43.) 
Collection of Baron Michel Lazzaroni, Paris. 

Painted at Ferrara, about 1515-16. ^ 

According to G. Gronau the picture dates about 1515-16, but it does not, according to his opinion, 
represent Alfonso I nor Laura Dianti, as he does not find a likeness with the portrait of Alfonso of later 
u ™ ^ preserved in the Pitti Gallery at Florence. Also he does not think it likely 

that Alfonso had a portrait of his mistress painted as early as 1516, while he was still married to 

Lucr^ia Borpa, who died in 1519. Dr. Bode places the picture in the same period, i.e., in the time of 
the “Flora” in the Uffizi. 



In spite of the statements made by Gronau and Justi, who doubt the supposition that in the Louvre 
♦1?'^ ij ^ single picture in the Prado Alfonso I is represented, it seems not impossible that 

the old tradition is correCt We must start with the two portraits of Alfonso, which are mentioned in 
ocuments. n ^ 533 harles V asked Alfonso I for the picture which Titian had painted of him fifteen 
years before and which had acquired some fame because of its beauty. Alfonso gave him the picture, which 
then went to Spam and which was afterward identified with the splendid portrait of a cavalier with a 
og jumping up toward him. Later, however, Justi doubted that this was a portrait of Alfonso, and it 
was renamed Portrait of Ercole II d’Este,” the successor of Alfonso. Since the seventeenth century 
It has been described as Duque de Ferrara, con un perro,” and there would have been no doubt that it 
was Identical with the portrait of Alfonso which was taken away by Charles V, had Justi not pointed out 
the lack of resemblance between the portrait and that of Alfonso I in the Pitti Gallery. 

This difference may be expWned, I think, by the fa« that the piflure in the Pitri was painted almost 
twenty years later ( 1537 ), and only completed after the death of the duke. In spite of the difference in 

Ln in fh. ? P^^ons are identical. It is most Ukely that the personage in the Prado piaure and the 
Rtti «';'h ■»»" in our piaure. The aquUine nose is Uke that in the 

•til ? ""“f of the ear is the same as that in the Prado portrait. The decided 

D^aur^ of Eren^T' o°n>PS'il>le with the idea that this could be a 

re^s ouire i^inJ -hi"" f, c ‘he end of the thirties, which 

^e^o^Za^rA^ '' *"1 '5'® •*’' Lo"''" pi«"'e and the work of 

Ferrere ^ k “ “ ■'?*<* «'"oely be mentioned that the faa thalt the piaure came from 

Ferrara speaks also for the tradition that it is a likeness of Alfonso I of Ferrara. 

“““ Alfonso, the name of Laura 

the ornlc inni 7® "i“"°*7 r'P“‘'- se^mblance between this figure and 

mL7l^ l7Ta7,h l7, A 7“ ‘'‘'.P""‘i"B of the Cook coIUaion at Richmond, altLugh it 
Z Gddman A. r. ' ‘’7“''“ "* eonsiderably later. We may suppose that the young womL of 

h! “ vinTJhh r 4^7 ■?if'‘’77' “ “'‘.* 8 °"“' or mythological person, just like the “Flora” or 

which'h7L™ h T-,- ^^7 7' ‘"rhe Toilet of Venus,” a subjea 

to the idl!r,h Titian in a similar manner several times in a later period. It is quite accoriKng 

Lnfwnt« Ire eSf '”77 ’ ^ P°“™‘ "ho ordered!, as it is weU 

L XL he ct!Jl7,h 7"’” Venus” of the late period by Titian’s own hand, 

in which he changed the accompanying figure, making him resemble the peX who ordered it. 
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HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 
Portrait of Jean de Dinteville 
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HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 



Hans Holbein was born at Augsburg in 1497 died at London in 1543 ’ ^ pupil of his father, Hans 

Holbein the Elder, and influenced by Hans Burckmair. About 1514-15, Hans and his brother, Ambrose, 
emigrated to Basel, where Hans soon received several important orders. In 1519 he became a member of the 
Guild “zum Himmel,” and in 1520 a citizen of the town. In 1526 he went through Antwerp to London, but 
returned to Basel in 1528. Toward the middle of 1532 he again went to London, where he became painter 
at the court of Henry VIII. 



Portrait of Jean de Dinteville 



Half-length figure of a gentleman in a black costume with a black cap, sitting behind a 
table which is covered with a red cloth. He holds in his right hand a roll of paper, in the 
left a viol da gamba. Two books in light brown bindings with green ribbons are placed, 
one open, one closed, on the table before him. The cap and the black coat with full 
sleeves, from which white shirt ruffles protrude, are decorated with golden buttons of a 
longish form, after the French fashion of the time. The blue eyes, which are sharp and 
cold, give the impression of a man of great refledion and prudence, and the beautiful, 
carefully tended hands, the right with a ring, belong to a gentleman of the court. 

Around the neck he wears a small golden chain and a black silk ribbon, to which is 
attached an obje<9: of very singular form, executed in gold and embellished with precious 
stones. (As an objed like this has been preserved in the Figdor colleftion in Vienna, we 
know that it is a pen-knife, containing also toothpicks and earspoons, or other little 
instruments, such as tweezers or awls.) 

Behind the figure is a curtain lifted up at the right side, of light apple-green color. 



Panel: Height, 17^^ inches; Width, 17?^ inches. 

Very likely identical with the picture named in the inventory of the colleiftions of Alethea, Countess of 



/ 



Arundel, in 1654, called “Ritratto d'un Musico.” Compare “Burlington Magazine,” August, 1911, 
p. 286. 

Colledion of Ralph Bernal, London. (Sold at Christie’s, London, March, 1855, to Mr. Morant for 100 
guineas.) ' 

ColledHon of Sir John Ramsden, Bart., Bulstrode Park, Buckinghamshire. (Purchased by him about 
i860 at an audtion in Scotland.) 

Described in the following works : 

Ralph Bernal, “Illustrated Sale Catalogue,” London, 1855, No. 935. Illustrated. 

Paul Ganz, “Burlington Magazine,” October, 1911, p. 31. Illustrated. 

Paul Ganz, “Holbein,” Klassiker der Kunst, Stuttgart, 1912, p. 137. Illustrated. 

Arthur B. Chamberlain, “Hans Holbein the Younger,” London, 1913, Vol.’ll, pp. 51-53. Illustrated. 

The name originally attached to the pidlure was Lord Vaux of Harrowden, but, as has been pointed out by 
Ganz, the resemblance to the two drawings by Holbein representing Lord Vaux in Windsor is not 
convincing. On the other hand, comparison with the portrait of Dinteville in the painting called 
The Ambassadors in the National Gallery in London and with the two drawings of the same published 
by Miss Mary F. I. Harvey (“Burlington Magazine,” July, 1904, p. 413) shows great resemblance. As the 
beard of the gentleman is longer in the present pidfure, Ganz dates it about two years later than the one in 
the National Gallery, about 1535. 

Jean de Dinteville, Lord of Polizy and Bailly of Troyes, born September, 1504, died in 1555, was interred 
at the church in Polizy near Bar-sur-Seine. Most of the time during his diplomatic career he spent at 
the court of Francis I of France, to whose youngest son, Charles (later Duke of Angouleme and of 
Orleans), he was governor. As resident French Ambassador he was a few times in England, and there in 
^533 Holbein painted him and George de Salve in the large picture in the National Gallery. 
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JEAN CLOUET 
Portrait of Francis I 
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JEAN CLOUET 



Born at Valenciennes about 1490. From 1516 mentioned in the royal reports as “Peintre du Roi.” The last 
mention is in the royal registers for the years 1538 to 1540. From 1521 he received the maximum salary for 
the royal painters, two hundred and forty livres, and is named “valet de garde extraordinaire.” In 1533 he 
received the title “Peintre et valet de Chambre du Roi." He died, very likely, in 1540. 



Portrait of Francis I (1494-1547) 



Bust, seen from the front, the head slightly turned to the left. He has a full beard and a 
mustache, and wears a flat “touret” ornamented with an ensign, jewels, and a white 
plume. He is dressed in a crimson doublet closed at the throat and open at the breast, 
showing the shirt underneath. Over the doublet is thrown a black v.elvet mantle bordered 
with sable and embroidered with pearls. The head stands out from a background of dark 
olive green. 



Panel: Height, 6}4 inches; Width, inches, in a frame of the period. 

Painted about 1535, the king appearing to be about forty years of age (he was born in 1494). 

This portrait comes from Toulouse and is said to be identical with the portrait of the king which he 
presented, shortly after i_535» to the canons of St. Severin, in order to thank them for the famous antique 
cameo, “The Apotheosis of Augustus," which he had received from the canons. (This cameo was later, 
during the troubles of La Lique, stolen and sold to Rodolphe II, Emperor of Germany, and is now 
preserved in the Imperial Treasury in Vienna.) 

Portrait paintings of Francis I before this time are in the Conde Museum at Chantilly, in the Louvre, 
and in the John J. Johnson colleftion in Philadelphia. (Compare G. Bapst, “Les Portraits de Francois I 
par Jean Clouet.”) 

The present picture is one of the few paintings which may be attributed to Jean Clouet, whose style 
cannot yet be accurately defined, as there have not been as yet a sufficient number of works found which 
can be ascribed to him with certainty. Although the present picture shows resemblance to the work of 
the followers of Clouet, to Francois Clouet and Corneille de Lyon, it is superior to the work of these 
masters in quality, more realistic in drawing, and finer in color. 

From the coIle<aion of Baron Servin, Toulouse. 
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PETRUS GHRISTUS 

•W 

The Adoration of the Christ Child 






PETRUS CHRISTUS 



Born at Baerle. Strongly influenced by Jan van Eyck and very likely his pupil. In 1444 he became a citizen 
of Bruges, where he seems to have worked most of his life. His signed works are dated from 1446 to 1452 
(1457). In 1472 the last mention of his name is found at Bruges. His art is representative of the Bruges 
school in the second third of the fifteenth century, and forms the connecting link between Van Eyck and 
Memling. There are twenty-three known paintings by him (compare the list of works by M. J. Friedlander, 
“Von Eyck bis Breughel,” 1916), some of his best being the small “Madonna" in the Berlin Museum, the “St, 
Eligius” in the Philip Lehman collection. New York, and several portraits (Berlin, London, Gorhambury). 



The Adoration of the Christ Child 



To the left under a thatched hut, the roof of which has been damaged, the Madonna is 
kneeling. She wears a dark blue dress and white mantle. Before her is the Christ 
Child, who is lying naked in the middle surrounded by straw. To the right the assistant 
Jewess (according to the Apocrypha) is kneeling. She wears an olive-green dress and a 
white turban. Her hands are folded and she has a towel on the left arm. In the middle, 
somewhat to the rear, Joseph is standing, clad in a dark cherry-red robe and mantle. He 
is holding his hat and a lighted candle in his left hand (indicating that the incident is taking 
place at night). With his right hand he seems to be trying to proted the candle from 
draughts. On the left can be seen the red-brown ox and the gray mule, partially from be- 
hind. Behind the hut are seen brown-green hills on either side. On the hill to the right 
a shepherd is seen crouching by his herd and looking up at an angel who is announcing 
the birth of Christ. Farther back is a plain in pale green tones with a group of houses in 
the middle distance. The star of Bethlehem is seen in the middle of the sky. which is 
brightening with the light of dawn. 



Panel: Height, 1 6 inches; Width, ii finches. 

A similar composition of the same subjeft by Petrus Christus is in the possession of the Berlin Museum. 
\ It bears the date 1452 and is part of an altar. The present piAure was probably painted a very short 

time afterward. 
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THE ANTWERPIAN MASTER OF 1518 

The Adoration of the Magi 



THE ANTWERPIAN MASTER OF 1518 



The artist has been named after the large altar, presenting scenes from the life of Christ, at the Marienkirche 
at Lubeck, which bears the date 1518. He belongs to the group of artists working at Antwerp in the first 
half of the sixteenth century who were for a long time known under the name of Herri met de Bles. The 
real Herri met de Bles, however, has nothing to do with those artists, all of whom worked in a style after the 
fashion of the Mannerists, partly imitating the early masters of the fifteenth century, partly influenced by the 
Italian Renaissance. Other works by the Master of 15^8, whose work has been combined by Dr. M. J. 
Friedlander (^‘Jahrbuch des preuss. Kunstsammlungen,*^ 1914X Brussels Gallery (the altar with 

scenes from the life of St. Magdalen), at the National Gallery in London, in the Berlin Museum, in the 
colle< 5 tion of Lord Carew, and elsewhere. 



The Adoration of the Magi 



In the center the Virgin is seated, turned three-quarters to the left. Her blue robe is 
trimmed at the neck, around the wrists, and at the border, with gray squirrel fur, and 
her mantle is of a similar color. Her hair falls on her right shoulder and the fingers of 
her left hand touch it. With two fingers of her right hand she retains in position the 
Infant Christ, who reclines easily on her lap. The eldest king, Caspar, kneels to the left 
and kisses the Child’s right foot, which is extended toward him. He is clad in an 
undergarment of cloth of gold, richly bedecked with pearls. His plum-colored mantle is 
lined with ermine and has broad ermine cufFs. By his side, in the center of the foreground, 
stands a golden vessel, open, and containing his offering of gold. Farther to the left is 
standing the middle-aged Melchior. He wears a long yellow robe of Italian brocade, 
decorated with a pomegranate pattern ; over this is a brown fur cape and the under-dress 
is dark blue. The king receives a gold monstrance from his page, a boy in puce-colored 
dress, who dofFs his red cap. On the extreme right stands Balthazar, attired in a salmon-red 
mantie, also with a pomegranate pattern, showing at the opening white slashed sleeves 
and collar^ he grasps his robe with his left hand, while in his right he holds his hanap. 
Behind the Virgin, to the right, is St. Joseph, in a red mantle with a dark blue cape. 



The mined brick building which forms the stable has a Gothic window with tracery in the 
rear, and a Renaissance arch with deep inlaid panels of porphyry in the foreground. 
Through the arch a beautiful landscape with high mountains in the distance and a valley 
with a river are visible. On the right bank in the distance is a castle on a rock, and to 
the left a city, supposed to be Jerusalem, with a round church and small houses in the 
style of a Dutch village. On the road leading to the city are detachments of cavalry, 
which, as emissaries of Herod, ride up to massacre the innocents. On the greensward to 
the right are two shepherds, to whom the birth of Christ has just been announced by the 
star above their heads. 



Panel: Height, 32 inches; Width, 27^ inches. 

Published by Maurice W. Brock well and attributed by him to Gerard David. 
Formerly in the possession of Sir Robert Cunliffe, London. 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS 

Meleager Offering the Head of the Boar of 

Calydon to Atalanta 



PETER PAUL RUBENS 



Born at Siegen in Westphalia in 1577, his parents being natives of Antwerp. In 1587 his family returned to 
Antwerp, where Rubens became pupil of Adam van Noort and Otto van Veen. In i6oo he went to Italy, in 
1605 to Spain. Through Genoa, Rubens returned to Antwerp in 1608. He was appointed court painter to 
the Archduke Albert the following year. At this time he married his first wife, Isabella Brant. In 1620 he 
began the series of paintings for Maria de’ Medici in Paris. In 1628 he was sent on a diplomatic mission to 
Philip IV of Spain, in 1629 to Charles I of England. In 1630 he married his second wife, Helena Fourment, 
a girl sixteen years of age. Rubens died, possessed of great wealth, at Antwerp, in 1640. 



Meleager Offering the Head of the 
Boar of Calydon to Atalanta 



The subje<a is the episode described in the Iliad: Meleager, son of Althaea and of (Eneus 
(or of Mars, according to Euripides), one of the most illustrious warriors of heroic days, 
set out with his companions to kill a monstrous boar which ravaged the town of Calydon, 
in the forest of .iEtolia. After long discussions between the jEtolians and the Curetes, 
who pretended that they had killed the monster, he succeeded in taking its head, which 
he offered to the huntress, Atalanta, one of the pursuers of the beast, of whom he had be- 
come desperately enamoured. 

In the foreground on the left Atalanta, her left shoulder and her breast uncovered, bends 
beneath the weight of the enormous head. She wears a red mantle over a white chemise 
and a golden chain decorated with rubies and diamonds. Near her, on the right, Mele- 
ager, whose powerful muscles stand out on his naked torso, leans forward toward the 
princess, whose robust beauty has bewitched him. He lays his right hand on the head 
of the monster, and with the left he holds back his dog, attra(3:ed by the smell of the 
game. Behind the young woman an .^tolian with his red cheeks puffed out blows with 
all his might on a trumpet, and one of the vanquished Curetes makes grimaces, his eyes 
inflamed with rage. The background is dark blue-gray. 



Panel: Height, ‘53 inches; Width, 42 inches. 

The painting dates from the first years after Rubens’s return from Italy, probably 1613 or 1614. “The 
research of vigorous classical forms and types, the cold color, the energetic gray-blue shadows, the use 
of red in the half-tones are charadberistic of Rubens at that time’* (Bode). The replica in the Cassel 
Gallery (reproduced in R. Oldenbourg, “Rubens,” Klassiker der Kunst, p. loi) is a studio copy. 

Engraved by Cornelis Bloemaert. 

Described in the following works : 

John Smith, “Catalogue Raisonne,” London, 1830, Vol. II, p. 247, No. 841. 

George Scharf, “Blenheim Palace Catalogue,” London, 1862, p. 24. 

Mm Rooses, “L’CEuvre de P. P. Rubens,” Antwerp, 1890, Vol. Ill, p. 121, No. 643, and Vol. V, p. 339, 
No. 643. 

Wilhelm von Bode, “Catalogue of the Rodolphe Kann CoUedion,” Paris, 1907, No. 23. Illustrated, 
From the Duke of Marlborough Colledion, Blenheim Palace. 

From the Rt. Hon. George Cavendish-Bentinck Colledion, Corfe Castle, Dorset. 

From the Rodolphe Kann Colledion, Paris. 

Exhibited at the British Institution, London, 1861, No. 67. 
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ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
The Madonna and Child 
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ANTHONY VAN DYCK 



Born at Antwerp, 1599; died at London, 1641. Pupil of Hendrik van Balen from 1609, later of Rubens, with 
whom he lived for about four years. He was still a<5Hng as Rubens’s assistant in 1620, although he had been 
admitted as master to the Antwerp Corporation of Painters in 1618. From 1623 to 1628 he visited Italy, 
dividing his time between Venice, Genoa, and Rome. In 1628 he returned to Antwerp, and about 1630 to 
1631 he went to England, where he had once been, in 1621. In 1632 he settled for the remainder of his life 
in England, where his very successful career as a portrait-painter enabled him to live in great style. 



The Madonna and Child 



The Virgin, three-quarter length, is seated on a chair turning to the left. The nude Child 
is seated on her lap, his head leaning upon her breast. She holds his right arm with her 
left hand, and supports his back with her right hand. She wears a dress combining dif- 
ferent shades of red, especially light cherry and brick-red, and a veil covers the right side 
of her head and falls upon her shoulders. The Child is seated on a white drapery. The 
outline of St. Joseph can be discerned to the left in the brown background, but the figure 
has been overpainted by the artist himself. The paint is very thin, especially in the 
background, and the outlines of the first drawing on the panel show through. 



Panel: Height, inches; Width, inches. 

Engraved by Lorenzi. 

Described by John Smith: “Catalogue Raisonne,’’ London, 1831, Vol. Ill, p. 119, No. 429, and by 
Waagen, “Galleries of Art in Great Britain, and Cabinets,” London, 1857, Supplement, p. 238. 

Article by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., in “Art in America, I 9 t 9 > PP* I03~i04« Illustrated. 

From the colleftion of the Earls of Harrington (whose family tradition declared it to be a dired purchase 
from Van Dyck). 

Mather thinks that the model for the Madonna and Child may be Isabella Brant, Rubens’s first wife, and 
her boy, Nicholas. The types, however, are those familiar from a number of the other religious paint- 
ings by Van Dyck. The painting was executed during the Italian period of the artist (1621-27) or shortly 
afterward. A studio replica is in the “Residence at Munich. 



FRANS HALS 

Portrait of an Officer 





FRANS HALS 



Born at Antwerp, 1580 or 1584; died at Haarlem, 1666. Early in his youth his parents emigrated to Haarlem, 
where Frans Hals became pupil of Karel van Mander, an eminent painter and art-historian. The works of 
the early period of the artist’s life are not known, the first dated paintings being of the years 1610 and 1611. 
His most important works are the series of portrait groups in the Haarlem Museum, which were painted 
between 1616 and 1664. The artist was twice married, the second time in 1617, and left seven sons, all painters. 



Portrait of an Officer 



Bust length figure. He is turned three-quarters to the right and looks at the spedator. 
His right elbow rests on the arm of his chair and the right hand evidently grasps a stick, 
while the left hand is pressed to his side. He has gray hair, a long, thin mustache, and 
a small, pointed beard. He wears a large broad-brimmed gray hat, a gray coat of damask 
with a dotted design, over which is a surcoat of buff leather, and an iron gorget covered 
with a lace collar. Silvery gray background. 

Signed on the right center with the monogram F.H. (combined) and inscribed fflTAT 
55, A“ 1637. 



Canvas: Height, 32^ inches; Width, 25 inches. 

One of the finest and most charaderistic portraits of the middle period of the artist, in an excellent state 
of preservation; in style somewhat similar to the portrait of ^Villem Heythuysen in the Liechtenstein 
Gallery at Vienna, and the small portraits of officers in the galleries at The Hague and in Dresden. It 
was painted in a period when the artist enjoyed so great a reputation as portrait-painter in Haarlem that 
he was hardly able to execute all the orders which he received. It shows the self-consciousness and en- 
joyment of life of the sitter not less than that of the successful artist. Three portraits by the artist bear- 
ing the date of the same year (1637) are known, all three being in North America: the portrait of Caspar 
Sibelius, in the possession of F. D. Stout, Chicago (formerly in the Borden colleftion. New York), and 
the portraits of a Man and a Woman in the colle<aion of the late Sir William Van Home, Montreal. 



Described in the following works: 

E. W. Moes, “Frans Hals/’ Brussels, 1909, p. 106. 

C. Hofstede de Groot, “Catalogue Raisonne,” London, 1910, p. 275. 

Roger E. Fry and Maurice W. Brockwell, “Catalogue of an Exhibition of Old Masters,” Grafton 
Galleries, London, 1911, p. 62, Plate XLVIII. 

Wilhelm von Bode and M. J. Binder, “Frans Hals,” Berlin, 1914, No. 164. Illustrated. 

Wilhelm R. Valentiner, “Frans Hals,” Klassiker der Kunst, Stuttgart, 1921, p. 154. Illustrated. 

From the cohesion of J. A. Topfer, Amsterdam (sold November 16, 1841, No. 27). 

From the colleftion of Sir Edgar Vincent (Lord d’Abernon), Esher. 

Exhibited at the Grafton Galleries, Old Masters Exhibition, London, 1911, No. 65. 
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REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 

The Apostle Bartholomew 






REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 



Rembrandt Harmensz (son of Harmen) van Rijn vi^as born at Leyden in 1606 and died at Amsterdam in 1669. 
He studied first at the Latin School, and later became a pupil of the painter Jacob van SAvanenburch at Leyden 
and of Pieter Lastman at Amsterdam. In 1630 he settled at Amsterdam, where he remained until his death. 
He married there, in 1634, Saskia Uilenburg, who died in 1642. Rembrandt s fame quickly rose to its 
highest point at Amsterdam. Notwithstanding the large income which must have accrued to him, Rem- 
brandt incurred considerable debts, as he was very fond of colledting works of art of all periods, for which he 
sometimes paid extravagant prices. His difficulties continued to increase, and in 1656 he was publicly de- 
clared insolvent. After this time he lived a quiet life with Hendrickje Stoffels and Titus, the son of Saskia, 
who died before the father. There exist about 700 paintings, 200 etchings, and nearly 2000 drawings by the 
artist, who was great in his art from the beginning, but unsurpassingly great in his late period, from about 

1650 to 1669. 



The Apostle Bartholomew 



A man of Jewish type, with sunken cheeks, melancholy eyes, and wrinkled forehead, sits 
in an arm-chair, his body diredly facing the spedator, his head turned slightly to the 
left. His face is framed in black curly hair and a dark beard. His chest is sunken and 
his shoulders are sloping, both face and body showing the marks of great suffering and 
experience in life. He wears a plain brown coat, and a thick cloak falls over both 
knees. A white cuff can be seen on the wrist of his right hand, in which he holds a knife. 
(This knife was formerly overpainted and changed into a book.) 



Signed on the lower left: Rembrandt f. 1657* 

Canvas: Height, 48)^ inches; Width, 39 ^ inches. 

Described in the following works: 

C. Hofstede de Groot, “Catalogue Raisonne,” London, 1916, Vol. VI, No. 169. 



Wilhelm von Bode, “Cicerone,” July, 1912, p. 505. Illustrated. 

W^ilhelm R. Valentiner, “Rembrandt, W^iedergefundene Gemalde,” Klassiker der Kunst, Stuttgart, 
1921, p. 82. Illustrated. 

Exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1913 and 1914- 

In the colledUon of Prince Lavalle, who took it to Russia in the reign of the Empress Catharine II. 
In the colledtion of his daughter, the Princess Troubetskoy. 

In the collection of her daughter. Princess Davidoff. 

In the colleaion of her grandson. Prince Wassili Davidoff, Kieff. 

This painting is one of the most remarkable and most expressive works which Rembrandt produced 
dunng the second half of the fifties. It was painted at the time when he was overcome with great sorrow, 
because he had been forced to sell his house and colleaions and had lost his social position. The pidure 
forms a companion-piece to the “St. Paul” in the Widener collection, and belonged very likely to a series 
of the Apostles, which, however, never seem to have been completed. 
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DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER 

The Five Senses 
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DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER 



Born at Antwerp in i6io. He was taught painting by his father, the elder Teniers, and was later strongly 
influenced by Adrian Brouwer. In 1632-33 he became a member of the Antwerp Guild of Painters. Teniers 
soon became the most popular genre painter in Flanders, and his works were in universal request. The 
Archduke Leopold William, governor of the Spanish Netherlands, appointed him his court painter and one 
of his chamberlains. Teniers became wealthy and bought a country-seat at Perck, a village between Antwerp 
and Mechlin, which became the constant resort of Spanish and Flemish nobility. The artist died at Brussels 
in 1690 and was buried at Perck. 



The Five Senses 



1. Seeing. Represented by a young artist who is drawing a model. The young artist is 
seen to the knees. He is seated on a chair in front of a desk on which lies a piece of 
paper. He is just about to draw on this paper. He looks out of the piifture, evidently at 
the model, which is on the right side in the foreground. He is wearing a gray surcoat 
with yellow sleeves. His red cap is hanging on the back of his chair. Behind at his 
right is an old man with a white beard and a biretta and white skull-cap on his head. 
He is holding a glass before his left eye and is apparently giving the youth advice. 

The piaure is signed D. Teniers F in the upper right-hand corner. 

On copper: Height, 8K inches; Width, inches. 

Engraved by L. Carred. 

Reproduced in “L’Art,” and in the “San Donato Catalogue,” 1880, Nos. 1141-1145. 

Described by John Smith, “Catalogue Raisonne,” London, 1831, p. 273, No. 47. 

From the coUedtion of Count Dubarry, Paris, 1774 (1020 frs., all five pi^ures together). 

Colleaion of Lord Sudeley, Richmond, Surrey (all five piftures together). 

Colledtion of the Palazzo San Donato, Florence, 1880 (75»ooo frs., all five pidures together). 

Colledion of E. Secretan, Paris, sold July, 1889, No. 165 (60,250 frs., all five pidures together). 



2. Hearing. Represented by a bagpipe-player, who is standing and singing. He is 
shown to the knees. He has long hair and wears a light blue coat and a light brown fur 
cap which is lined with blue. To the left, back of him, is a peasant, wearing a red cap; 
he is also singing from a sheet of music with wide-open mouth. 

In the upper right-hand corner it is signed: D. Teniers F. 

On Copper: Height, 8^ inches; Width, inches. 

Engraved by Abel Lurat. 

History is the same as that of the preceding picture. 



3. Tasting. Represented by a hawker of liquors. 

A very merry drinker is holding up a rummer with both hands. The glass is filled with 
white wine. The man is wearing a brown surcoat with yellow sleeves and a blue cap 
which is trimmed with long cock’s feathers. Laughing and singing he turns to the fellow 
behind him, who is holding a jug ready to refill the glass. 

In the upper left-hand corner signed: D. Teniers F. 

On Copper: Height, 8^ inches; Width, inches. 

Engraved by Edmond Ramus. 

History is the same as that of the preceding pi<5lures. 



4. Feeling . Represented by a man removing a plaster from his hand. 

To the left is a young man seated before a table. He is removing a plaster from his 
wounded hand with an expression of great pain. He is wearing a gray surcoat with 
light green sleeves and a white cloth on his head folded to look like a cap. An old 
woman is seated at a table behind him to the right, and is holding a second plaster 
ready for him. On a shelf to the upper-left are various bottles and small pots. 

Signed in the upper right-hand corner: D. Teniers F. 



On Copper: Height, 8?< inches; Width, 6K inches. 
Engraved by Gustave Greux. 

History sunilar to that of the preceding pictures. 



5* Smelling. Represented by a gardener carrying a pot of flowers. 

The gardener is wearing a gray-blue coat, which is open at the throat, and a green and 
white felt hat on his bushy hair. He places a pot of blossoming carnations on a table at 
the right. In so doing he turns half to the left and glances at a woman, in a dark green 
dress and hat, who is standing behind him holding a carnation in her hand which has 
apparently been picked from the plant. 

Signed in the upper left-hand corner: D. Teniers F. 

On Copper: Height, inches; Width, inches. 

Engraved by Henri Vion. 

History the same as that of the preceding pictures. 
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GREEK SCULPTOR 

FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 
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GREEK SCULPTOR 

FOURTH CENTURY B.C 

(Style of Praxiteles) 



Head of a Young Girl 



Life-size bust of a young girl, turned slightly to the left, her hair bound by a fillet and 
gathered into a knot at the back. The left shoulder is bare, the right is partly covered 
by a piece of drapery. The tip of the nose is broken and a rather large fragment from 
the back of the head is missing; otherwise it is in a very good state of preservation. The 
piece is evidently part of a statue and has been trimmed to its present shape in recent years, 
as the dowel-hole on the under surface is modern. “The type of the head, with its dreamy 
eyes and sensitive mouth, is charaderistic of Athenian grace and refinement during the 
fourth century b.c.” 



Marble: Height, 13 >4 inches. 

Exhibited at the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1921. 

Article by Gisela M. A. Richter in “Art in America,” New York, 1917, pp. 130-134. Illustrated. 

“The marble head can be associated with such works as the Chios and the Bartlett heads in Boston, which 
have been brought into close connedUon with Praxiteles. It has the same high, triangular forehead, the 
marked breadth of the nose where it joins the brow, and the same prominence of the central portion of 
the brow. The treatment of the eyes with their gentle, dreamy expression is also charadleristically 
Praxitelean. This expression was produced by making the opening long and narrow, by inclining the 
profile of the eyeball considerably downward, and by only slightly marking the lower lid. The rendering 
of the hair is very different from that in vogue during the fifth century. It is much more sketchy and 
consequently more lifelike.” (G. M. A. Wchter.) 



FRENCH GOTHIC SCULPTOR 

FIRST HALF OF FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
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FRENCH GOTHIC SCULPTOR 

FIRST HALF OF FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

The Archangel Michael 



The angel is standing on the dragon and holds in his lowered left arm a shield; the right 
arm, which has been broken off, probably held a lance. The figure is life-size. He is 
^ long garment which comes almost to the feet, and over this a loose mantle, 
which covers the shoulders. The hair about the face is short and curly, and the back of 
the neck is not covered with hair. The dragon, which is in the form of a salamander, is 
trying to raise himself up, and is coiling his tail and at the same time threatening the 
angel with wide-open mouth. Some of the painting still remains. The garment was 
gilded on a red background. The mantle was blue, the dragon green, and the shield 
dark wine red with a golden cross. 



Wood (Oak): Height, 35 inches; Width at base, 20 inches. 

From the church of Cordelices at Laval. 

Similar angel types are found in the cathedrals of northern France (Rheims especially) and in French 
carved ivories of the fourteenth century • 
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JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA (?) 
Madonna and Child 
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JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA (?) 



Born in 1374 at or near Siena. In 1406 he made the tomb of Ilaria del Coretto in the cathedral of Lucia. 
In the same city he executed the large marble altar of San Frediano in 1413* The following years he worked 
at Siena, where he made the Fonte Gaia and the relief on the baptismal fountain in San Giovanni. From 
1425 to 1438 he decorated the church portal of San Petronio at Bologna with marble reliefs and statues. 
Jacopo della Quercia is the greatest sculptor of Siena and influenced greatly the Florentine masters, especially 
Donatello and later Michelangelo. 



Madonna and Child 



Maria is sitting on the floor, her garments undulating about her. She has her left leg 
beneath her and her right knee slightly raised. With both hands she is holding the Christ 
Child on her knee. The Child is wrapped in a cloth, showing only his feet and the 
upper part of his body. He is leaning his head against Maria s breast, with his right 
hand on her bosom near his cheek. Maria is wearing a garment fastened at the waist 
with a girdle. Over this she has a robe which is thrown over her head and falls to the floor 
in Gothic folds. The hair of the Madonna and the Child is gilded, as are also the girdle, 
the lining, and border of the Madonna’s robe. The gold has come off in places and a blue- 
green ground can be seen. The pedestal was originally a bright red and bore a gilded in- 
scription on the edge. “Maria Mea’’ is still visible. 



Marble: Height, 19 inches; Width at base, 24.H inches. 

The types are those of Quercia and the work evidently belongs to his period; it was probably done in 1420 
in Florence or, according to Dr. Bode, in Bologna by one of the followers of Quercia. Our artist is less 
energetic in liberating himself from the soft forms of the Gothic school than Quercia was, for he appe^s 
to have a more violent temperament, and his expression is more definite with reference to his bodies 

and limbs. 

From the colledfion of the Duke Ercolani, Bologna. 
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Madonna and Child 
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DONATELLO 



Greatest sculptor of the early Renaissance in Italy. Born at Florence in 13S6; died there in 1466. He 
worked mostly in Florence, first for the cathedral, the Campanile and Or San Michele, later especially for 
private families, like the Pazzi, the Medici, the Matelli, and others. In 1432 went to Rome with 
Brunelleschi. From 1443 to 1454 he worked in Padua. He had orders from several other cities in Italy 
besides Florence and Padua, for instance, from Pisa, Rome, Mantua, Verona, Ferrara, and Naples. 



Madonna and Child 



Full-length standing figure of the Virgin holding the nude Infant Christ in her arms. 
She is moving forward, resting on her left foot, while the right is about to follow. She 
holds the Child against her body on the left side, on a green cloth, her left hand being 
placed around the shoulders, the right around the knees of the Child. The Child leans 
his head against his mother’s breast, his body being relaxed, expressing the feeling of 
perfea safety. He holds the thumb of his left hand in his mouth and turns his head 
smilingly to the front. The head of the Madonna is slightly turned to the right, her eyes 
glancing in the direaion of the Child. She wears a red costume, the sleeves being 
decorated with gilded palmette patterns at the wrists, and a long light blue mantle, 
which is fastened around the neck and falls upon the ground in large heavy folds. The 
mantle has green trimming and is lined with a golden border. On her feet she has gray- 
blue sandals with gilded borders; her hair is covered with a white veil, fastened with a 
white ribbon around her forehead and decorated with small blue and red stars and a red 
border. The hair of both the Virgin and the Child is gilded on brownish red ground. 
The figure rests on a low olive-green base. 



Painted terra-cotta; Height, 47 inches; V 7 idth of base, 18 inches; Depth of base. 12H inches. 
From a private chapel in one of the palaces belonging to the Pazzi family in Florence. 

Article by Wilhelm von Bode in “Kunst und Kunstler,” April, 1921, Vol. XIX, p. 238. Illustrated. 



The figure was executed by Donatello about 1415-20, at the time of the Annunciation at Santa Croce, and 
shows the same sense of beauty combined with a remarkable observation of nature. It is the only known 
full-length figure of the Virgin and Child in terra-cotta by Donatello, and is remarkable for its perfe<ff 
prewrvation, due to the fad that it was kept enclosed in a niche in the chapel for centuries. In style it 
IS also related to the Madonna in the Altman colledHon. Also the fad that it was made for the Pazzi 
fanuly points to a rather early date, as the Pazzi belonged to the first patrons of Donatello. 
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ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 
Madonna and Child Surrounded by Angels 
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ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 



Andrea della Robbia was born in 1435 at Florence, and was the nephew and pupil of Luca della Robbia. In 
*457 lost his parents and moved to the house of his uncle, Luca. In 1465 he married Giovanna di Piero 
di Ser Lorenzo di Paolo, who was the mother of his seven boys. Andrea’s income from his art was good, and 
in 1498 he bought the house next to that belonging to his family, and later a small farm. He died in 1525* 
at the age of ninety. Xo his most important works belong the ‘‘Bambini” of the Innocenti Hospital, the 
Lunetta on the Loggia San Paolo, the Madonna in San Gaetano and in the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, all in 
Florence, the tabernacles in the Osservanza, near Siena, in La Verna, in the cathedral at Prato, Montepulciano, 
and of Assisi and Arezzo. 



Madonna and Child Surrounded by Angels 



In a round arched frame the Madonna is seen in three-quarter length, the head inclined 
to the left. The Christ Child is nude and standing at her right side. Her robe is 
confined at the waist with a knotted girdle, and she wears a mantle which covers her 
head and is fastened at the neck with a cord and buttons. She is holding the left ankle 
of the Child with her left hand, and her right clasps his body. The Child has his left 
arm around his mother’s neck, and holds a bird in his right hand. Horizontal bands of 
clouds can be seen in the blue sky behind the group, and above there are three cherubim, 
one with outstretched and two with folded wings. 

The frame shows seven cherubim with outstretched wings; some are looking at the 
speftator with smiling faces and others are looking down. On the lower part of the 
frame there are two cornucopias filled with fruits, and in the center a cherub with out- 
stretched wing. 



Glazed terra-cotta, white, blue, and manganese: Height, 39 inches; Width, 20 inches. 
From the colleftion of Stefano Bardini, Florence. (Sale, New York, April, 1918, No. 372.) 



Described in the following works : 

Stefano Bardini, “Catalogue of Treasures and Antiquities,” American Art Association, New York, 1918, 
No. 372. Frontispiece. 

Allan Marquand, “Andrea della Robbia,” Princeton, 1922, Vol. II, p. 172, No. 313. Illustrated. 

The same composition can be found in several places, in the Quincy A. Shaw colleaion in the Boston 
Museum, in the Gastello di Lari, in the Louvre, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, at Sir George 
Donaldson’s in London, and at Rickmansworth. (Compare Allan Marquand, “Della Robbias in 
Amenca, 1912, p. 35.) According to Marquand the composition belongs to the workshop of Andrea. 

It IS his influence and his types, not his handiwork, that we see in these reliefs.” The example in the 
Cajello di Lan dates as late as 1524, according to the coat-of-arms ; that is, when Andrea was in his 

eighty-ninth year, a year before his death. But it does not necessarily follow that the present example 
was executed as late as this. ^ 

The composition with the Chiu „„ ,he right side of the Madonna (Luca, on the contrary, usually placed 
his on the left side, which is Pe Japs more natural) is charaaeristic of Andrea, also the cheerful, naive 
expression of the Mother and Child and the numerous cherubim, which are especially effeaive in 
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Peasant Catching Birds 
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GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA 
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Most important bronze sculptor in Italy in the latter part of the sixteenth century. Born at Douai in 1524* 
died at Florence in 1608. He studied first in Antwerp, but at the age of twenty-five he went to Italy, and 
in 1553 settled in Florence, where he executed a number of works for the Medici, like the “Rape of the 
Sabines,” in the Loggia dei Lanzi, and the equestrian statue of Cosmo de' Medici. Other important works 
by him in Florence are the “Mercury,” in the Bargello, and the two fountains in the Boboli Gardens. A 
considerable number of bronze statuettes, partly executed by pupils, are to be found in public and private 
colleiHons in Italy and elsewhere. 



Peasant Catching Birds 



A peasant is stepping forward with the left foot in front and the body bent. He holds the 
cage in front of him with his left hand. In his right hand, which is raised, he holds a club, 
with which he kills the birds or drives them into the cage. He wears a short leather jacket 
and a hat from which an earlap (on one side) is hanging down. The hat is decorate wit 
a feather. In his belt hang several birds, a knapsack, and a bag. ^ 



Bronze: Height, 10 inches; Width at base, 4^^ inches. 



The statuette exists in several replicas and had originally a comp^ion figure, 
some collections, such as the Bargello. The example in tlw arge o was 
collection, for which the two figures were very Hkely executed. 



which is still preserved in 
originally in the Medici 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI 



Inkstand Surmounted by an Allegorical 
Group Representing Virtue 
Overcoming Vice 



BENVENUTO CELLINI 



Florentine sculptor and goldsmith. Born at Florence in died there in 157 ^* began as a goldsmith, 

studying in Florence, Siena, and Bologna, Then he worked in Rome for Pope Clement VII, in Mantua, 
Naples, and other places in Italy, Francis I of France engaged him to work at his court at Fontainebleau, 
where he executed a number of large statues and goldsmith works. After 1595 lived in Florence, working 
mostly for Cosimo, grand duke of Toscana. 



Inkstand Surmounted by an Allegorical 
Group Representing Virtue 
Overcoming Vice 



The allegorical group is represented by a nude female figure, holding a club, and standing 
upon a prostrate evil form. The latter has the body of an old woman and a gorgon head 
with open mouth and wildly flowing hair. The figure representing Virtue is standing 
with her left leg on a tree trunk, her right leg poised with the toes on the body of the 
demon. She looks down at her face, holding the club with her right hand above her head. 

The base is formed of three sitting sphinxes whose wings are conneded with garlands the 
ends of which are fastened around the necks of the sphinxes. On the other ends a bunch 
of fruit is hanging down on the points where the wings touch one another between the 
garlands. The sphinxes are sitting on a triangular base ending in scrolls and supported 
by three large lion claws which are conneaed by volutes. The open space in the center 
originally contained the inkstand. 

The figures are finely chiseled and hammered and afterward covered with a black lacquer 
patina. 



Height, lyyi inches; Diameter of base, inches. 

There exist several versions of this composition by Cellini, but the present one and the similar one in the 
colledhon of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild seem to have been the final version, which he executed after 
several preparatory studies. Two of these studies are in the Berlin Museum, one in gilded bronze; a 
figure somewhat similar to the demon is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and another, related to it 
in style, IS in the hands of a dealer in The Hague, while a wax model is in the possession of Mr. Charles 

• group, representing Virtue overcoming Vice, is 

in the Widener colledion in Philadelphia (formerly in the John Edward Taylor sale), where the demon 
IS male and winged, and another in the colleftion of the late H. C. Frick of New York (formerly in the 
J. P. Morgan collection). ^ 

From the collection of A. H. Godfrey, Brooke House, Ash, Canterbury. 
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